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DR. JOHN HEWETT, CHAPLAIN TO CHARLES If. 
An antiquarian friend, a contributor of much 
valuable matter to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” hav- 
ing requested me to furnish him with a biogra- 
hical sketch of this eminent martyred divine, I, 
in endeavouring to comply with the wish ex- 
pressed by my correspondent, having discovered 
a considerable mass of interesting information — 
interesting because the life of this once celebrated 
preacher was so intimately connected with the 
death of Cromwell, and of his favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole ; because the tale itself com- 
prehends the elements of a romance ; and because, 
being the story 6f a Merchant Taylors’ schoolboy 
of yore who rose to eminence, it must possess in- 
terest to all who have been educated there; and 
because it displays the mould in which the “ po- 
pular preacher” of bygone days was cast —and 
every particular appearing to me equally worthy 
of record, I did not know what to omit so as to 
confine myself to the limit of a mere sketch, and I 
therefure have come to the conclusion that, if the 
Editor of “N. & Q.” shall deem this Note to pos- 
sess sufficient public interest to entitle it to ap- 
pear in the pages of that periodical, I cannot do 
better than to submit the compilation for publi- 
cation; by which means I afford my correspon- 
dent an op portunity to select and abridge for 
himself, and add the paper to my former contri- 
butions (2"¢ S. vi. 246, 294. 331. 465.) relating to 
the Hewett family. 
John Huet, Hewit, Hewyt, or Hewett —as the 
same name was in early times variously spelled —- 
was the son of “ Thomas Hewitt of Eccles, Lanc., 
as appears by an inscription on his portrait in the 
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family gallery belonging to Wm. J. Legh, Esq.,* 
Lyme Park, Disley Stockport, Cheshire, men- 
tioned by Lysons, Mag. Brit. (1818), vol. ii. part 
u., and in Ormerod’s Cheshire ; but with regard 
to his paternity, although I have carefully searched 
every available record, and though I find, 
Eccles. Par. Reg. and transcripts, that a Thomas 
Hewett, Hewitt, or Huet (as the name of the same 
individual is given) did exist about the period 
that would entitle him to be considered the father 
of this John, and that he had several children, 
yet I am unable to discover among the entries re- 
lating to his progeny the registry of the baptism 
of this the future divine. However, the discrep- 
ancy may be accounted for by the infamous man- 
ner in which these invaluable records have been 
mutilated and maltreated, and the irregularity 
with which transcripts were sent in, and the cul- 
pable carelessness with which, when transmitted, 
they have been treated : nevertheless, I learn from 
the Rev. C. J. Robinson that, among the registers 
of persons educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
his name —identified in the manner the reader 
will presently perceive — occurs, and that it states 
he was born 3rd Jan. 1604. The Thomas Huet, 
or Hewitt, of Eccles, who must have been his 
father, appears to have followed the trade, so com- 
monly adopted by the cadets of the house of that 
name, that of the Clothworkers; and as this seems 
to have been the “family profession,” we may 


among 


justly assume, taking into consideration other evi- 


dence to be adduced hereinafter, he was descended 
from the ancient family settled at Killamarch, 
Derby, or Wales, York — both of which houses 
sprung from the same stock—are deduced from 
Kent, and from whom descended the Hewetts of 
Pishiobury Hall, Herts; Hewetts of Stretton 
Hall, Leicester; of Headley Hall, York; of Bil- 
ham Hall, York ; and of Shire-oaks Park, Notts. ; 
the representatives of all of which were during 
the troublesome times alike distinguished for 
loyalty and devotion to their unfortunate or exiled 
monarch. (Robt. Hewet, of Ampthill, Esq., sum- 
moned_ before Parliament, 23rd Dec. 1641, for 
assembling and training men for the service of 
Charles Stuart, Jour. H. Commons, vol. i 354.; 
Sir John Hewet, of Headley Hall and Worsely, 
Bart., fined and as Ib. vol. iii. p. 15., 
Jan. — 1644; and a letter exists written by 
Prince Rupert to Sir Thos. Hewett of Pishiobury.) 

The register of Merchant Taylors’ School like- 
wise records he was of Pemb. Coll., ¢ ‘amb. ; in- 
corpors ated of Oxford in 1643 beheaded by 
Cromwell, thereby identifying the individual. 

He was minister of St. "Gregory's, near St 
Paul's; and in character was “rather” (Thur- 
loe’s State Papers, vol. i. p. 712.) “a Tully than a 
Catiline,”—a man who “ hath great influence in 


* Information supplied by himself. 
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the City and County, very orthodox, and to 
whose church they of the king's party frequently 
resort.” (Jb.) He was the author of the Soules 
Conflict, published for H. Broome, 1661, 8vo. 
(Kennett, Register and Chronicle (mpccxxvit), 
p. 349. ; Fusti Oxon., vol. ii. col. 723.) ; and also 
other works. 

He married “ Lady Mary Bertie (5.), daughter 
of Robert, Ist Earl of Lindsey” (inscription on 
portrait) “and sister to the gallant lord who died 
fighting for the king at Edghill.” (Lord Somers’s 
Tracts, by Scott, vol. iii. p. 484. note.) 

He became Chaplain to Chas. I. (inscription on 
portrait and other sources) ; and his loyalty to his 
son Chas. II. brought him into disrepute with 
“that tyrant O. Cromwell” (Dugdale); and as, 
says the same authority (7roubles in England, 
A.D. 1658, MDCCLXXXI, p. 456.), “it being once 
more expedient to renew those terrors to the peo- 
ple, he (Oliver) caused his bloody theatre, called 
the High Court of Justice, to be again erected in 
Westminster Hall; where, for the mere formali- 
ties sake, the persons whom he did deign for de- 
struction were brought—the one Dr. John Hewet, 
D.D., a reverend divine; Sir Harry Slingsby, 
Peter Lech, and others,” Ist June, 1658. 

Here, before Lord President Lisle, he was in- 
dicted, that he “ minding and intending to em- 
broil the commonwealth in new and _ intestine 
wars, &c., did, together with divers persons, trai- 
torously, and advisedly, and maliciously hold 
intelligence and correspondence with Charles 
Stuart.” (State Trials.) “The prisoner sitting 
covered while his impeachment was being read, 
the Lord President commanded his hat to be 
taken off.” (7b.) 

The prisoner then demanded to be allowed 
counsel who should conduct his case, but this 
right was of course refused by the “ bloody theatre 
called the Court of Justice.” When called upon 
to plead guilty or not guilty, the staunch old 
Cavalier, who would not take off his hat to a 
court not convened by his rightful king, stoutly 
contested the power and right of any court not 
commissioned by the monarch of England, to sit 
in judgment upon him, and demanded, by 5 & 6 
Edw. VL, trial by jury. He supported his rights 
by arguments which displayed considerable legal 
acumen and great skill, but his pleas, of course, 
availed nothing. Being repeatedly challenged to 
plead guilty or not guilty, he finally persisted in 


his refusal to recognise the authority of the court, | 


and obstinately rejected compliance, repeatedly 
declaring, “I would rather die ten thousand 
deaths, than I will be guilty of giving up my fel- 
low freemen’s liberties and privileges,” until at 
length the court, wearied with his steady courage, 
cried, “Take him away ; take him away!” (Stat 
Trials.) 

He was condemned to suffer death, and ex- 
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hibited a written plea and demurrer (given at 
length in State Trials), the composition of which 
evinces even greater skill and legal knowledge 
than is displayed in his speeches. 
While lying under sentence of death, his wife, 
“ Lady Mary Huet, and his friends” (as says the 
author of the fourth part of The History of Indepen- 
dence) “ used engagements, persuasions, and money, 
and the deep, continued, and earnest entreaties of 
Mrs. Claypole—Cromwell’s best beloved daugh- 
ter” — could not soften the Protector’s obdurate 
heart; “ but,” proceeds Dugdale, “it concerning him 
(Cromwell) at that time so much in point of policy 
to sacrifice some for a terror to others, neither the 
incessant supplications of Mrs. (or Lady Eliza- 
beth) Claypole, nor tears could prevail ;” for, says 
the author first quoted, “so inexorable continued 
he, that, like the deaf adder, he stopped his ears 
to the charmer, charm he never so wisely or so 
well ; at which unheard-of cruelty, and for that 
Dr. Hewett's lady was (as was said) with child, 
| Mrs. Claypole took such excessive grief, that she 
suddenly fell sick, the increase of her sickness 
making her rave in a most lamentable manner, 
calling out against her father for Hewet’s blood, 
and the like; the violence of which extravagant 
passions, working upon her great weakness of 
body, carried her (6th Aug. 1658) into another 
world.” See also Dugdale, Whitelocke’s Memoirs, 
and Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa (1779), vols. i. and 
ii. p. 538. 

But the Protector's vindictive cruelty happily 
reacted upon himself: for not only did it cause 
the death of his daughter, but “her reproaches 
on her death-bed soon after are said to have 
deeply affected him, and disturbed his peace of 
mind.” (Lives of Eminent and Illustrious English- 
men, by Cunningham, 1838, vol. ii. part 1. p. 445.; 
also, Clarendon, Bulstrode.) It is well known 
that Cromwell never recovered his daughter's death, 
and that her reproaches, and his own guilty con- 
science, wounded him deeply ; and this presents 4 
remarkable instance in which the commission of a 
crime has, by means of retributive justice, reacted 
on the offender—who in this case was pierced 
by the arrow he unjustly pointed at one whose 
greatest crime was not attempted assassination, but 
fidelity to his king. Had Cromwell listened to the 
prayers preferred by his daughter, she would not 
probably at that period have been seized with 
fatal illness ; and had she not died with her mouth 
filled with reproaches, he would not have been 
rendered a miserable broken-hearted man, nor 
have gone to the grave so early. ‘Thus Dr. Hewett 
by his martyrdom was the unconscious weapon 
by means of which the world was ridded of a 
tyrant, and at one blow heaven avenged the crime 
| of murder, and the more venal sin of usurpation. 

Dr. John Hewett was executed on Tower Iiill 
(MS. account, Brit. Mus. Add, 11,043.) 8th June, 
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1658: “suffering,” says Dugdale, “with great 
equanimity ;” and his speech on the scaffold, and 
also his letter written 7th June, 1655, the night 
before his execution, to Dr. Wilde*, and which was 
read at his funeral, are fine specimens of eloquence, 
nervous English composition, and pious resigna- 
tion. His widow, “ Lady Mary Huet, on Monday, 
14th Feb. 1658, petitioned the Grand-committee 
of the whole House for grievance against the liigh 
Court of Justice for unjustly taking away her 
husband's life.” (Lord Somers’ Tracts, by Scott, 
vol. vi. p. 484.; Proceedings of Parliament; State 
Trials; and Journal of House of Commons.) 

The murder of this worthy gentleman and right 
loyal Cavalier caused great sensation. A mourn- 
ing ring, inscribed “ Herodes necuit Johannem,” 
was worn by the king’s party (Kennett’s Register 
and Chronicle, Mpccxxvut., p. 373.; and List of 
Royal Martyrs). An oration was delivered on 
the occasion of his funeral, and a curious Elegy, 
a printed broadside, is still extant. 

He left a widow, and, I think, five children; 
but on this uncertain point, perhaps some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” would assist me by search- 
ing the parish register of St. Gregory's in ex- 
change for any information from this country. 
His widow subsequently married the gallant Sir 
Abraham Shipman, Governor of Chester for the 
king. Of his arms too, owing to the exorbitant 
charges made by the heralds, which charges pre- 
clude such extensive searches as mine would be, 
I know nothing; whether borne by descent, or 
obtained by grant. Neither am I aware what de- 
scendants he let beyond the following extract 
from the Deanery of Doncaster (vol. i.), that a 
Rev. Mr. Hewett (two others of the name suc- 
ceeded him), who held the rectory of Harthill, 
(near Wales, York, the seat of the Hewets, and 
formerly the property of Sir William Hewett, 
Knt., obiit 1566, from whom it passed by an 
heiress to the ducal house of Osborne,) was 
“grandson to Dr. Hewitt, Chaplain to King Chas. 
I, and who married a sister of the Earl of Lynd- 
say, who was father to the first Duchess of Leeds” 
(the mother of the first duke was a Hewett). 
“Dr. Hewett was beheaded by Cromwell; his 
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son John Hewett, father of the first Mr. Hewett, | 


of Harthill, was a Barbadoes merchant (Qu. Bar- 
badoes proprietor, having been expelled by Crom- 
well, and, like so many loyalists, rewarded by 
grants of land in the West Indies?). The last of 
the three rectors succeeded by virtue of entails 
made by Sir Thomas Hewett to the beautiful 


[* Dr. Hewett’s letter to Dr. Wilde is printed in Wil- 
son’s History of the Merchant Taylors’ School, p. 762. 
The Ashmolean MS.,781., pp. 155-6., contains “ An Elegie 
upon the Death of Seccretarie Wynwood, whoe deceased 
the 26 of October, 1617: ‘Stay heere thou walking 
on pasest by.’” It is subscribed “D. Heuit.” 
LD, 
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estate of Shire-oaks, a few miles distant from 
Harthill :” and, as the family of Shire-oaks were 
undoubtedly descended from the ancient stock, it 
would seem as though this Dr. Hewett had been 
connected with that family, and that his descend- 
ants had succeeded in due course of time through 
lapse of direct heirs. J. F. N, Hewett. 
Tyr Mab Ellis, Pont y Pridd, Glamorgan. 





SCOTT'S NOVELS: GEORGE CONSTABLE. 


The position held by the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott in the world of letters has been the subject 
of much dispute, for although all are inclined to 
give them a high place therein, it is but natural 
that some of us should put on them a much 
greater comparative value than others. While 
with a large number the poems rank as second 
only to those of Homer, there are many who put 
them below those of Byron and Coleridge. Con- 
cerning the novels there is a much greater degree 
of unanimity. Every one who has got eyes, ears, 
or imagination, admits their marvellous truthful- 
ness and their wonderful picturesqueness of de- 
tail. It has been said, and I think truly, for the 
matter is incapable of proof, that Scott's novels 
have had more readers during the last five-and- 
twenty years than any other works, except, per- 
haps, Robinson Crusoe and The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. It is certain that but one other man was 
ever born in this island who, on account of his 
literary fame only, has attached such universal 
interest to his life and actions. Stratford Church 
and Dryburgh Abbey alone, of all our British 
shrines, attract more than a solitary pilgrim. Of 
the life of him who sleeps in the chancel of the 
old Warwickshire market town, notwithstanding 
the diligence of the wise and the foolish, the 
learned and the ignorant, little has been re- 
covered; of Sir Walter Scott, on the other hand, 
we possess, with perhaps one exception, the best 
biography in the English language. The com- 
mentators have done little for his memory, the 
reverence and affection of one who knew him and 
loved him well, has more than supplied their place. 
Of this great writer's cast of mind and mode-of 
thought we know suflicient to be able to compre- 
hend clearly almost every doubtful passage or ques- 
tionable statement to be found in his pages ; indeed, 
probably no author ever lived whose works contain 
so little that needs annotation ; and this fact is so 
self-evident, that even the bookmakers —a race 
by no means quick of perception —have for the 
most part kept their hands off him. I am not 
sure, indeed, whether this absence of comment 
has not been carried a little farther than wisdom 
warrants. A large number of Sir Walter's novels 
relate to periods concerning which he drew his 
materials, not from written or printed history, 
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not even from obscure traditions, but from the 
narratives and characters of those who had lived 
and acted in the times and scenes he portrays. 
Nine at least of those fictions, and among them 
some of the earliest and best in the collection, 
relate to periods within the memory of persons 
with whom the author was on intimate terms of 
friendship; and it is these that most require, not 
notes in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
rather appendices of illustrative facts and anec- 
dote. Nothing is now to be gained from tradi- 
tion concerning the era of the Crusades or the 
Reformation ; little as to Montrose’s wars or the 
dark days of which the great Viscount Dundee is 
the hero; but of the subsequent time it is pro- 
bable that much remains to be told, not indeed 
perhaps of a nature to change our views of the 
history of the great struggle then taking place, or 
of the characters of the notable persons engaged 
on either side; but rather of such a kind as to 
throw light on the interesting events of the every- 
day life of the century, and on the actions and 
characters of those concerning whom, though his- 
tory as it is yet written is silent, there is very 
much worthy of being known. I should not 
despair were I a Scottish antiquary (notwith- 
standing the recent valuable works on the social 
and domestic history of that land) of producing 
an appendix to the modern novels which the 
reader, when he had laid down the former, would 
be glad to take up. Something has already been 
done in this way, but a man of true antiquarian 
spirit and a mind not above the drudgery of com- 
pilation might do much more. For instance, 
many readers would like to know somewhat more 
than they have hitherto been told as to the per- 
sons who, under other names, have received im- 
mortality in Sir Walter’s pages. One feels a 
strong personal interest in the author's old friend, 
George Constable, Esq. of Wallace-Craigie, the 
original of Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns. 
Could not some one furnish us with a few anec- 
dotes of his life and manners? Had he a sister, a 
niece, or a nephew ? Did he rail at woman-kind ? 
Does there exist a picture of his house, or a like- 
ness of himself, and was he, like the shadowy 
Monkbarns, a correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine ? 
“Tell us! Tell all; of his habiliments, 

Their make; his stature and his speech ; 

The where he kept his gloves and walking-stick, 

And whether the sweet sound of infant voices 

Soothed or oppressed him.” 


o 


It would be well too, in a work such as I describe, 
to point out those mistakes which, though by no 
means blame-worthy in an accomplished anti- 
quary of the period when Scott flourished, modern 
research proved to be so. ‘Thus not to wander 
from the novel above quoted, in the description 


of the discovery of Misticot’s tomb (chap. xxiii.), 





S. VIII. Noy. 19. 59, 


the date of which seems to have been about 4.p. 
1200, the effigy is made to bear the Knockwin- 
nock arms quarterly with those of Wardour, with 
the baton sinister, a mark of illegitimacy, ex. 
tended diagonally through both coats of the shield, 
It is now well known that the practice of quar- 
tering arms is of a date later by many years than 


that of the fabled Misticot, and that the use of 


the baton sinister as a mark of bastardy did not 


| come into practice till the decline of heraldry 


had begun. » &- aE 





THE DELAVALS. 


The Delavals, of Seaton Delaval, were one of 
the most distinguished families in the north, claim- 
ing descent from a companion in arms and cousin 
of the Conqueror. Sir Ralph Delaval, who mar- 
ried Lady Anne Leslie, daughter of the Earl of 
Leven, was created a baronet at the Restoration, 
and was succeeded by his sons Sir Ralph and Sir 
John, neither of whom left issue male, and the 
baronetcy became extinct. The later Delavals 
were descended from Sir John Delaval of Dis- 
sington, a younger brother of the first baronet’s 
grandfather ; and I would be glad to know how 
they came into possession of the family estates. 
Sir Egerton Brydges, in his continuation of Col- 
lins’s “Peerage, says that Francis Blake Delaval 
succeeded collaterally as chief heir-male, but this 
is surely incorrect. The last baronet by his will, 
which was proved in 1729, left all he had to leave 
to his friend Elizabeth Poole. Now it must have 
been during his lifetime that Admiral George De- 
laval, of the Dissington branch, who died in 1723, 
commenced the erection of that splendid struc- 
ture, designed by Sir John Vanbrugh—the ruined 
walls of which, scathed by fire, alone remain to 
attest its original grandeur and magnificence— 


| and directed the completion of it by his nephew 


Francis Blake Delaval, whose armorial bearings, 
Delaval quartering Blake, are conspicuously dis- 
played on the northern front. Moreover, Edward 
Delaval of Dissington, elder brother of the ad- 
miral, and father of Francis Blake Delaval, who 
survived until 1740, when he died at a very ad- 
vanced age, would have had a prior claim to 
either of them. I presume, therefore, that the 
admiral, who, probably during his embassies to 
Portugal and Morocco in the reign of Queen 
Anne, accumulated a considerable fortune, must 


, have purchased the estates from the last baronet, 


this ancient family. 


whose residence was at any rate during the latter 
part of his life at Seaton Lodge, and bequeathed 
them to his nephew, who became, on the death of 
his father, but not till then, the represent: — “4 
KE. I. / 
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logues and MS. additions. I shall be glad if room 
can be found in some future number for a list of 

Perhaps the following Notes may be considered a few places where printing has been carried on, 
of sufficient interest for insertion in “N. & Q.” not mentioned in Dr, Cotton's admirable book. 


coTToN’s “TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER.” 
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My copy of the Gazetteer (2nd edit.) was Dr. R. F. Sxetcurey. 
q - ° “ . 4 - _ 
Bliss’s, and contains a few cuttings from cata- Newark. 
- Earliest Date iz Earlier Date Title, &c. of Books with earlier ’ 
Place. Cotton. =i a wan Fim a Date , | Authority for carlier Date 
Abbatis Villa (Abbe- , I ench Ane Bouti r,laS Rural Catalogue, N 113., “The « t 
ville ie work printed at Abbeville. 
Arnhemia Arn- 1612. 1605. Dibreadii, in Arithmetices Ide N 
tionalium Euclidis Dei 
—— oe in Arithmet 
tionalium Demonstratic } 
Berolinum (Berlin). 1578. 1510. A German Servic k Idem, No. 421. The printer. Johan Weis. 
Joachim the S¢ * His first publication in Berlin, and the 
Brande urg, OT earliest book known to be printed in that 
Lut! % ' , 
Brixia (Breschia). 1473. A Latin version 1473. Virgilii Opera. inted 
of Phalaris. 
Camerinum (Came- 1575. 1523. Maximi (Pacif Elegia 
rino). 
Hailbruna Ifail- 1633, 1478. An edition of Pomy 
brun). 
Iscar Damnoniorun 668, 1645. Good Thouchts in Bad Tin ” The 
Exeter). r. Ful D.D Fuller | 
Laba 1 (Laybacl 1578 137 Khis!], Viia ct M 
Aurs} B din Cotton by Dr. B 
I ‘ a La i 1 o a Catalogue of Kerslake’s 
t). 1412 nzer iy Supple 
s two books inted by Juan 
ger in 1513 
I na ll i t 72 orl Speculum Vi i wa r tl i 
Lucerne . t Put 1 y 
‘ Vite hun , 
Centon of Luce ’ 
Mantua. 1172. “An edition of M71. Padue Pr Wil s 1 C Jur 
t De ne is blema Printed Ist 
considered be the by J. « tzba 
fir book executed 
} c. | 
Mons-Pessulanus 659. 1620 ? Verandaci, De Affectibus Renum, | Kers!a} Catalogue, | No. 4 
eontesiiey’ Monspessvli 
Ripa ( Riper 108. “A work by Ka- 101 A work on the Danish laws in | Libri Ca ue. N “ The only edi- | 
natus, B pot Wi Latin and I sh, by Kanutus tion known tol] me as that printed at 
borg, was executed Bish f W vg. the print ¢ nhacer 108 | 
here by Matheus being the same Matheus Brend 
Brand. No other Is th est book one 
; Ripen specimen is Dr, Cotton cor ered unique 
known.” 
Roncilio (Roncigli 1620. 1609 tappresentatione del Re Superbo. | Libri Catak See also Nos 
nt 22 Tr en‘azione, 
| printed at I n 164i | 
Siracusa (Sj racuse). 1820. 116. According to a - a in Dr. Cott 
handwriting. 
1655 1627 Cirninelli Cardone, R_ sbandita | Libri Catalogue, No. 684. “In this scaree 
sopra la Potenza d’ Amore. | end curious Poem the letter R is entirely 
omitted," 
l a (Ulm). | 1173. Anté 1169. | Vocabularium Latino Teutonicum | Libri Catalogue, No. 2786 “For an ac- 
j | sine loco etannosed Ulma typis count of this curious early Dictionary, 
L. Hohenwang, ant? | 169 | see Hassler, ‘Historia Ulma Typogra- 
phica,’ where he proves that Hlohenwang 
| | was the first printer at Ulm, and thet this 
| work was printed by him before 1469 | 
Valentinianw (Va- / 160s, 1499 or 1500? | Les Chanchons Georginces faittes | “[No date, but the date is from lif to 
ec! nes). par Georges Chastelain (im-/| 1500.” A cutting, inserted by Dr. Bliss, | 
primete : Vallanchiennes de par from “* Le Voleur " of Oct. 1836, gives this | 
| Jehan de Liege demorant devant | information, and adds as follows: “ The |} 
| Je convent de St. Pol). | first book ever printed at Valenciennes, 
| | and which isat the same time the oldest 


specimen of typography known in the | 
north of France, has just arrived in | 
Frence from England It was at one | 
time sold in London for 6/. &s., and at the 
sale of Bishop Heber’s books it fetched | 
| isi.” 


Minor Antes. Page 35. LIB. I. for LIB. II. ; 59. Od. xv. 1. 13. 


The Immaculate Edition of Horace (Glasg. 1744, Lane for lane ; 55. Od. IX. i. 18., aeneo ce 
12mo., Foulis.) — Dibdin has given (Jutrod. to aeneo 5 48. Od. iv. 1. 15. and 16. printed of equa 
Classics, 4th ed. 11. 109.) a list of errata furnished instead of unequal length ; 53. Od. x. 1. mgt ay 
by Mr. Pickering. One of these does not occur 16. ditto. Josern Rix. 
in my copy; the a in natus, at p. 128, line 29., not Sir K. Digby's Powder.—Is the following 
beinginverted. Butthe followingmaybeadded:— worth noting? I was not aware myself before 
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that the “ Pac og tice Powder” had ever been 


prepare r the } mublie : — 

“These are to give notice, that Sir Kenelm Digbie’s 
Sympathetical Powder prepar’d by Promethean fire, curing 
all green wounds that come within the compass of a re- 
medy; and likewise the Tooth-ache infalliby (sic) in a 
very sh rt tin : Is to be had at Mr. Nathaniel Brook's 
at the Angel in Cornhill.” List of books sold by Nath. 


Brook at the Angel in Cornhill, appended to Wit and 


Drollery, 1661. 
+ = 4 
Curious Marriage. —In the London pea 
for May, 1735, p. 279., is the following entry ofa 
marriage: “* —— sey Esq., of New ‘Bond 
Street, to Miss Reynolds and 80001. fortune.” At 
that period it was usual to insert the fortunes of 
ladies along with their marriage, and also to state 
the amount of money left by persons at their 
death, but then marriages and deaths of great 
and wealthy persons only found insertions in the 
periodicals. When did it become general to in- 
sert “ Births, deaths, and marriages” in the news- 
papers ? S. Repmonp. 


Lady Mayoress of York. — There is an ancient 
right possessed by the wives of the Lord Mayors 
of York which is, I think, worth recording in “N. 
& Q.,” more especially as it is now rarely, if ever, 
exercised. By immemorial custom, the Lady 
Mayoress can, if she choose, retain the prefix of 
Lady before her surname for the remainder of her 
life. 

The following rhyme is quoted as the authority 
for this curious custom: — 

“The Mayor is a Lord for a year and a day, 
But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye.” 

The last instance I can call to mind of this right 
being exercised, is that of the wife of the Right 
Hon. James Woodhouse. This gentleman was 
Lord Mayor three or four times, and at last died 
during his year of office, about the middle of the 
last century ; his wife survived him several years, 
and was always known as Lady Woodhouse. 

I have heard of several other cases in which 
the title was kept up, and doubtless some cor- 
respondent could supply many more. 





J. A. Py. 
Napoleon's Escape from Elba (2™ §. viii. 86. 
382.)—P. sends the following cuiting : — 


“ Tue Pourricat GAmMct.—In 1815, the French news- 
papers announced the departure of Bonaparte from Elba, 
his progress through France, and his entry into Paris, in 
the following manner :—‘ March 9. The Anthropophagus 
has quitted his den——March 10. The Corsican Ogre has 
landed at Cape Juan.—March 11. The Tiger has arrived 
at Gap.—March 12. The Monster slept at Grenoble.— 
March 13. The Tyrant has passed through Lyons.— 
March 14. The Usurper is directing his steps towards 
Dijon, but the brave and loyal Burgundians have risen 
en masse, and surrounded him on all sides—March 18.— 
Bonaparte is only sixty leagues from the capital; he has 
been fortunate enough to escape the hands of his pur- 
suers.—March 19. Bonaparte is advancing with rapid 


[24 §, VIII. Noy. 12, 59, 


steps, but he will never enter Paris—March 20.—Napo- 
leon will, to-morrow, be under our ramparts.—March 21, 
rhe Emperor is at Fontainebleau.—March 22. His Im- 
perial and Royal Majesty yesterday evening arrived at 
the Tuileries, amidst the joyful acclamations of his de- 
voted and faithful subjects.’ ” 


Catulogues.— As cataloguing seems to have be- 
come a very fashionable amusement for public 
bodies, perhaps the following circumstance may not 
be uninteresting or profitless. I lately purchased 
a scarce copy of Peter Ramus, and, on ex: umining 
it when sent home, it appeared to belong to a 
college at Oxford. By way of testing this point, 
I sent it as a present to that body, and received 
a very pretty letter, stating that it was their pro- 
perty, although not to be found in their Catalogue, 
On farther inquiry it appeared, that the college 
had employed a person to catalogue their library, 
who had omitted from it such books as he wished to 
purloin, thus rendering detection much more diffi- 
cult. Perhaps this caution may not be altogether 
useless just now. C. De 1a Payne, 

Reform Club. 





Queries. 


JONES OF NAYLAND AND THE REV. GEO. WATSON, 


When men of such high reputation as the Rev. 
William Jones of Nayland speak in high terms of 
commendation of any publication, we are naturally 
anxious to become acquainted with its contents. 
In the second lecture of Mr. Jones upon the Fi- 
gurative Language of Scripture are the following 
remarks upon the outward form of worship, in 
which Christians are in the habit of turning to the 
East : — 

“ Here I would observe,” he says, “that the figures of the 
Scripture necess arily introduce something figurative into 
our worsh p. of which I could give several instances. The 
primitive Christians signified ‘their relation to the true 
light, and expressed a religious regard to it, by the out- 
ward form of worshipping with their faces towards the 
east; because there the light arises out of darkness, 
and there the day of true knowledge arose, like the sun, 
upon such as lay buried in ignorance. ‘To this day our 
churches, especially that part which is appropriated to 
the most solemn act of Christian worship, is placed to- 
wards the east; our dead are buried with their faces to 
the east; and when we repeat the articles of our faith, 
we have a custom of turning ourselves to the east. The 
primitive Christians called their baptism their i//umina- 
tion; to denote which a light was put into the hands of 
the person after baptism, and they were admitted to hear 
the lectures of the catechists in the church, under the 
name of the illuminated. The festival of Christ’s baptism 
was celebrated in the month of January with the cere- 
mony of a number of lighted torches. When the con- 
verts repeated the confession of their faith at baptism, 
they turned themselves to the east, and to the west when 
they renounced the powers of darkness, In the modern 
church of Rome this ceremony of worshipping to the east 
has been abused, and turned into an act of adoration to 
the altar; on account of which some Christians who have 
heard of the abuse of this ceremony, without knowing 
the use of it, have rejected that as an act of superstition, 
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“A x t rmon, which ought never to be forgot- 
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e ition: for devout affection towards God; for charit- 
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that exceeded him.” 

“After this perhaps too long preface, I would 
inquire if any reader of “ N. & Q.” or any book- 
seller could furnish the above sermon of Mr. 
Watson at a stated price, to be addressed as below. 
It would be conferring a great boon in the declin- 
sn octogenarian J. M. Guren. 


et with any one 


ing years of 
VW 


PORTRAIT OF A TRUE 

The Rev. J.J. begs to ask a place for the enclosed 
“ Portrait of a True Gentleman ” among the Minor 
Notes and Queries of some forthcoming number 
It was made a note of some weeks ago at an old 
manor-house in Gloucestershire, where it was found 
fairly written and framed, and bung over the mantel- 
piece of a tapestried sitting-room. It was stated 
by the old lady who drew attention to it, that it 
was the penmanship of one in reduced circum- 
stances, who had made his temporary abode in 
that ancient mansion. But whether it was his 
own composition, or the result of an act of me- 
7 on his part, she could not certify, all eit 
evidently inclined to give her poor, but respected, 
friend the benefit of the doubt. 

W ishing to obt iin a less prejudiced, perhaps a 
more enlightened view of this interesting question, 
J.J. begs to ask the Editor, or some correspon- 
dent of his, to say if the authorship of this ingeni- 
ous portr: Lit, —so like ly to have been de vised asa 
prose pendant to the W ykehamist metre of the 

‘Trusty Servant”—happens to be traceable to 
some writer of the seventeenth‘or e ighteenth cen- 
tury: — ‘. 

“The true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s 
master, and his own man. Virtue is his business, study 
his recreation, contentment his rest, and happiness his 
reward God is his father, the church is his mother, t 
saints his brethren, all that need him his friends, Devo- 
tion is his chaplain, chastity his chamberlain, sobriety his 
ok, hospitality his housekeeper, 
providence his steward, charity his treasurer, piety his 
mistress of the house, and discretion his porter, to let in 
and out, as most fit. Thus is his whole family made up 
of virtue, and he is the true master of the house. He is 


GENTLEMAN, 


utler, te mperance his c¢ 
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ecessitated to take the world on his way to Heaven, but 
he walks through it as fast as he can, and all his business 
by tl wa to make himself and other happy Take 
mint words: a man and a Christian 
Ay n Rectory, Hung l, Berks 





Minor Queries, 


Arthur Hallam's Lite rary Remains. —Can you 
inform me ae ther there is any hope that ‘the 
literary remains of Arthur Ilallam will be pub- 
lished, now that death has removed so many to 
whom it might have been painful to see them in 
the hands of strangers, if any 
In Memoriam can be called a | 
je ct? 

These Remains have been printed more than 
once for private circulation, but are of 
quite inaccessible to the public generally ; and it 
needs but to read the singularly beautiful and 
thouehtful fragments of them given in Dr. Brown’s 
Hore Subsecive, to gain a much stronger motive 
than curiosity for desiring the whole. W.H.R. 

rin. Coll. Caml 


feeling reader of 
a stranger to its sub- 


course 


Families of Ross. — Will any of your learned 
correspondents kindly inform me whether any of 
the families who now bear the name of Ross, trace 
their descent from Walter Earl of Ross, north of 
Forth, who was Lord Justice General of Scotland 
in 1239, or another Lord Ross, who was created 
Baron Ross, 1 believe in 1489. G. L. 


Wiliam Forth, elected from Westminster to 
Trinity College, 1632; M.A. 1638; LL.D. 1646; 
has verses in Annalia Dubriensia, 1636 Ile was 
ulmitted an 29th January, 1647-8; but 
we have not met with any someon nt notice of 
him. We wish to ascertain the date of his death. 

C. H. & ‘Tuomrson Coorer. 


advocate 


Cambridge 


Slaves in England. —In a MS. Diary kept by 
Sir John Philipps, the fifth baronet of Picton 
Castle, I find the following curious entry : — 

“1761. Nov. ye 8 Went to Norbiton with Capt. 
Parr and Lieut. Rees, taking with me Boy from 
Senegal, giren me by Capt. Parr; also a Paraquet and 
foreign Duck.” 

Farther on is another entry : — 

e — Dec. y¢ 6. D*, Philipps christened my black 
Boy, Caesar ; » Eliz. Cooper, Tho. Davies, and Thomas 
Levis his Go 7%, 64.” 


a Black 





The Court of Common Pleas, late as the 
5 W. & M. held that a man might have a pro- 
perty ina negro boy, and might bring an action 
of trover for him, because negroes are heathens.— 


6 . nee 
(1 Ld. Ray. 147.) But it was decided in 1772, 
in the celebrated case of James Somersett, that a 
heathen negro, when brought to England, owes 
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no service to an American or any other master. 


James Somersett had been made a slave in 
Africa, and was sold there; from thence he was 
carried to Virginia, where he was bought, and 
brought by his master to England; here he ran 
away from his master, who seized him, and car- 
ried him on board a ship, where he was confined, 
in order to be sent to Jamaica to be sold asa 
slave. Whilst he was thus confined, Lord Mans- 
field granted a habeas corpus, ordering the cap- 
tain of the ship to bring up the body of James 
Somersett, with the cause of his detainer. The 
above-mentioned circumstances being stated upon 
the return to the writ, after much learned discus- 
sion in the Court of King’s Bench, the Court 
were unanimously of opinion that the return was 
insufficient, and that Somersett ought to be dis- 
charged. (Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, 12th edit. 1793.) ‘The Query which 
Iam about to propose is this,—If the Court of 
Common Pleas held in the reign of William and 
Mary that negroes being heathens, could be held 
as property, upon what alteration in the law did 
the Court of Queen's Bench base their decision in 
the case of Somersett ? It seems to have been a 
practice at one time to withhold baptism from 
negro servants for fear they should thereby gain 
their liberty. Joun Pavin Pures. 
Haverfordwest. 


Precedency. — In 1761 was published a pam- 
phlet entitled Precedency of the Peers of Ireland 
in England fairly stated in a Letter to an English 
Lord. The object was to establish the precedence 
of the Irish peers (considered formerly as foreign 
noblemen) amongst the peers of England, accord- 
ing to their rank, over those of inferior quality, 


—a question definitively settled by the Act of 


Union. ‘The question was much discussed in 1739 
and 1761. If any of your readers can refer me 
to any articles in the public journals at those 
periods, or any review or notice of the pamphlet 
referred to, it will oblige. Lord Egmont was the 
author of the pamphlet, which extends to 108 
pages. J. R. 


“ The Clergyman's Companion.” —Who was the 
compiler of The Clergyman’s Companion in Visit- 
ing the Sick, usually printed in the collected edi- 
tions of Paley’s Works? The fourth edition, 
improved and corrected, was printed for J. & B. 
Sprint in Little Britain, in 1723. The Dedica- 
tion to Thomas [Tenison], Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is signed “J. W.” <A new edition of this 
book, with Paley'’s name on the title-page, the 
Dedication omitted, was published by Faulder in 
1805. This same “J. W.” was the author of a 
Visitation Sermon on The Necessity of a Divine 
Call or Mission in those who take upon them to 
Preach the Gospel of Christ, printed for W. Tay- 
lor at the Ship in Paternoster Row, 1717. B. M. 
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“ The Bill of Michael Angelo.” — In Luttrell's 
lines on a London fog, he apostrophises chemistry, 
and says : — 

«“ And see, to aid thee in the blow, 

The bill of Michael Angelo.” 

T am acquainted with ‘Tennyson's 
“. . . bar of Michael Angelo ;” 


but what is this Dil! ? Cutunert Bene. 


“ The Castle of Asculapius.” — Who is the au- 
thor of this heroic comedy, acted in Warwick 
Lane, 1768, 8vo. ? Z. A, 


Boley Hill, Rochester —There has been a great 
deal of discussion on the origin of this name: is it 
not probably Beau-lieu ? The Knights’ Hospi- 
tallers held a capital messuage in Hackney called 
“ Beaulieu,” and some land in the marshes called 
“ Beaulieu-vant” [Qu. Beaulieu avant ?] since 
corrupted to “ Bully-vant,” and now to “ Bully- 
point.” Had the Hospitallers any possessions in 
Rochester ? A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 


The Name of Dickson in Berwichshire.—Can 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
garding any of the old families in Berwickshire 
bearing this name ? 

Nisbet, in his Heraldry, gives this popular tra- 
dition as to the origin of the name : — 

“ They of the sirname of Dickson as descended from 
one Richard Keith, said to be a son of the family of 
Keith Marischal, took their name from Richard (in the 
south country called Dick); and to show themselves de- 
scended of Keith Earl Marischal, they carry the chief of 
Keith.” i 

He afterwards states that the family of Bught- 
rig is the oldest branch of the name. 

The latest mention of this family I have been 
able to find is in the “ Retours.” There it is 
stated that Master George Dickson, Advocate, 
was served heir to Master Robert Dickson of 
Brightrige, his brother german, in 1674. I should 
like to discover whether he left any descendants ? 
Any information also regarding the family of Dick- 
son of Belchester (now, I have heard, extinct), or 
of any other Berwickshire Dicksons, will much 
oblige D. 


Nathanael Fairclough, of Eman, College ; B.A. 
1644-5 ; M.A. 1648; has an Elegy on the Death 
of Sir Nathaniel Barnadiston in Suffolk's Tears, 
1653. We shall be glad of any farther informa- 
tion respecting him. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


“ Portioner.”"—Can any of your Scottish readers 
inform me of the precise meaning of the above 
old law term? In making out a pedigree I have 
frequently been puzzled with it. In one case 
the person so styled in a deed dated 1556, was 
possessed of considerable landed property in the 
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vicinity of the village of which he is styled  por- 
tioner.” He possessed also “ ane toure or forti- 
lace” in the same village (an old border bastel- 
house, I presume), and occupied, I should fancy, 
a similar position in society to that of our smaller 
landed gentry of the present day. 
your correspondents be kind enough to say whe- 
ther I am right in my conjecture ? D. 


Son of Pasctl Paoli. — It has been said there 
never was any whitewash on any part of West- 
minster Abbey. An old inhabitant tells me there 
was formerly one large patch under one of the 
porches, which was said to hide the marks of a 
frightful suicide. The unhappy man is stated to 
have been the son of the celebrated Pascal Paoli; 
and to have blown out his brains here, but for 
what cause my informant did not know. Can any 
of your readers supply me with the particulars of 


Will any of 


this tragic history ? A. A. | 


Poets’ Corner. 


Assumption of Arms by those who fought at 
Agincourt. — Some time ago a correspondent, 
whose Query I am now unable to find, asked on 
what authority Shakspeare put the following 
words into the mouth of Henry V. in his cele- 
brated speech before the battle of Agincourt : — 

“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile, 
his day shall gentle his condition.” 

HTen, V., Act IV. Se. 3. 

I met the other day, in the course of my read- 
ing, with an extract from the Ordinance of Henry 
V., in which occur these words.: — 

“Quod nullus cujuscunque status, gradus seu condi- 
tionis fuerit, hujusmodi arma sive tunicas armorum in se 
sumat, nisi ipse jure antecessorio vel ex donatione ali- 
ud hos sufficientem potestatem habentis, ea possi- 
deat aut possidere debeat, et quod ipse arma sive tunicas 
illas ex cujus dono obtinet, demonstrationis sux | 
ad hoc per nos assignatis manifeste demonstret, exceptis 
illis qui nobiscum apud bellum de Agincourt arma porta- 
bant,” &e. - 

I would here take the opportunity of repeating 
the latter part of your correspondent’s Query, as 
towhether any families can be mentioned whose 
founder acquired his right to coat armour from 
having fought at Agincourt, and if any such are 
recorded, what are their arms ? J. A. Px. 


cujus 


ersonis 


William Monney. — Wanted, information re- 
specting this gentleman. He is author of Con- 
siderations on Prisons, 1812, and Caractacus, a 
tragedy, 1816. Z. A. 


Simon Subba. — May I ask who was the trans- 
lator of the following ? “Don Carlos, a Tragedy : 
translated and altered from the German of Schil- 
ler, and adapted for the English stage, by Simon 
Sabba.” No imprint, but apparently from the 
Paris press, As you have ruled that “ Anons” 
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| and “ Pseuds” may rest undisturbed, or wear 


their masks for thirty years, it is necessary to say 
that the dedication to this is dated “ Versailles, 
1820.” 

This translator of Don Carlos looms largely as 
a dramatist, when he says that, under the influ- 
ence of an ardent imagination and great facility 
of composition, “I have written many theatrical 
pieces, but as yet have not considered one of them 
sufliciently perfect for publication, but am now 
completing a series, which, if I have a prospect of 


| success, I shall shortly lay before my fellow coun- 


trymen.” J. O. 


Macaulay's “ Prodigal Nabob.”—To whom does 
Lord Macaulay refer, in his essay on Addison, in 
the sentence that “ he [Addison] regales us after 
the fashion of that prodigal nabob who held that 
there was only one good glass in a bottle.” 

GLASGUENSIS. 


Heraldic Query: Dickson's Arms.— Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.,” learned in the old heraldry 
of the North of England and Scotland, inform me 
to what family the following arms (or crest?) be- 
longed? They exist on a small and defaced im- 
pression of a seal, formerly affixed to a will (name 
of testator unknown), executed in Lancashire or 
Cheshire about 1660. 

“On a wreath, a crescent, issuing from the horns of 
which a griffin’s head erased, all between two mullets 
(or stars? ”’) 

The mullets suggest the Dicksons of the South 
of Scotland. The arms of Dickson of Limerick, 
as given by Burke, somewhat resemble the above. 

Another seal, probably of the same family as 
the preceding (date about 1760), bears “a griffin 
segreant in a lozenge.” J. 

The King’s Head near St. Paul's, and a Stew 
in St. Martin's, Queenhithe. — 22nd May, 2 & 3 
Philip and Mary. ‘The King and Queen granted 
to Humfrey Browne, Knight*, licence to alienate 
all that great or capital messuage situate in the 
parish of St. Gregory, in the Ward of Castle Bay- 
nard, London, called the Kingeshedde, and lately 
called the Sarsyn’s hedde, to Hugh Pope. — Rot. 
Par. de A°. pt. 6. 

19 June, 2 & 3 Philip and Mary. The King 
and Queen granted to Richard Hilton and another 
licence to alienate a tenement called a Stewe, with 
the appurtenances, situate in the parish of St. 
Martin at Queenhithe, London, to Alured Michell. 
—Rot. Par. de A°. pt. 6. 

I wish to inquire where the capital messuage 
called the King’s Head, and previously called the 
Saracen’s Head, was situate in the parish of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s. And also if anything is 





* Humphrey Browne, Knight, was one of the Justices 
of the Common Pleas from 35 Henry VIII. to 1061. 
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known of stews on the London side of the River | 
- 

Thames, as the only stews I have heretofore heard | 


of in old London were those which were situate on 
the Bankside, in the Bishop of W inchester’s liberty 
or manor of Southwark, commonly called “ The 
Clink.” Geo. R. Corner. 
other gi- 


cut on Fill Sides. — Wh: at 


Figures 


gantic or conspicuous figures cut on hill sides have | 
we in England besides the celebrated Berkshire 


White Horse of “scouring” memory; 23 large 
figure, some 200 feet long, and intended to repre- 
sent a pilgrim with staff, on the hill side near 


Wilmington, Sussex ; a cross near Lewes, and the | 


Whiteleaf Cross in Buckinghamshire ? Two large 
figures cut in the turf near Plymouth once com- 
memorated the battle between Gogmagog and 
Corineus, the Cornish giant, I believe. Are they 
still visible? And I seem to recollect that a 
figure of some kind (? a horse) used to be visible 
from the old coach road to Southampton, the lo- 
cality somewhere near Winchester, but I know 
of no others. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Knox Family.— Where can I find the pedigree 
of the Right Hon. William Knox, Under Secretary 
of State under Lord North's administration ? 

FALcon. 
— Who was the author 
e Zamorre , 


J.C. J. 


“ Infanta de Zamorre.” 
of a German opera, entitled Infunta d 


Robert Raikes of Gloucester. — Can any of your | 


readers oblige me by the information where I may 


vain most purticulars of the life and labours of 
I 


Robert Raikes of Gloucester, founder of our 
Sunday-school syst m ? Iam aware of what is 
said in the Gentleman's and BE uropean Magazine s, 
and in Nichols’s J//ustrations. CFS. 


What sort of Animal was the Bugle ? —In the 
Isle of Wight the Bugle is a frequent sign, and is 
painted as a short, stout-made bull without horns. 
rradition says this 
forests of the island, but is now extinct. Can 
this be the “ bos in figura cervi” of Cesar (de 
Bello Gailico) ? and is not the name a corruption 
of the French bufle, or bouffle, a cross between the 
ordinary bull and the buffalo ? A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Bishops Gunning and Gauden.— Can any one 
inform me where these two publications may be 
found ? [ have been unable to meet with them in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and some other 
libraries :— 

“1. Gunning. 
Prayer. 1662.” 

“2. Gauden. The Whole 


A View and Correction of the Common 


Duty of a Communicant: 


animal was once wild in the | 


being Rules aud Directions for a worthy receiving the | 


Lond. 1681. 
ae We ee 


most Hol 
j2e,” 


y Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


S. VIL Nov. 


12. °59, 


Clarendon House, Piccadilly. — In the first edi- 
tion of Cunningham’s Handbook of London is the 
following passage : — 

“ The mem ry of Clarendon House still survives in the 
Clarendon Hotel, and Mr. D'Israeli ( Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, p. 443.) assures us that the two Corinthian pilasters, 
one on each side of the Three King’s Inn gateway in 
Piccadiily, belonged to Clarendon House, and are perhaps 
the only remains of that edifice.” 

Mr. Cunningham has mentioned this again in p. 
658. In the present year, 1859, these pilasters 
have disappeared. Have they been destroyed ? 

During the repairs (I think in 1858) of St. 
James's church another column was thrown down, 
and it may probably be said with less reason, for 
certainly it was with none at all. At the north- 
west angle of that tower (on the exterior) stood, 
independent of the church wall, a singular, and, to 
my mind, a very elegant monument. It was a small 
column, erected on a square pedestal, with a base 
and capital complete, and on the summit a shield 
of arms. I have not been able to ascertain to 
whose memory it was erected: but it was worth 
preservation for its own sake, and its destrne- 
tion was perfectly unnecessary and inexcusable. 
Shortly after the repairs I saw it lying prostrate 
in the burial-ground. It would still be desirable 
to re-erect it; and, as an additional reason for so 
doing, may I inquire if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
remembers for whose memory it was designed ? 


G.N, 





flinor Queries with Answers. 


Bunyan's Burial-place and Tombstone. — Can 
any of your correspondents give me any informa- 
tion regarding the present condition and pre- 
servation of Bunyan’s burial-place and tomb- 
stone ? 

I believe that they are much neglected, and the 
ground “ closed” and is now built upon. Will 
some correspondent inform me how far I am 
right in my conjecture, or how otherwise ? 

T. S. L. 

[ Bunyan’s remains were interred in Bunhill Fields, in 
the vault of his friend Mr. Strudwick, at whose house he 
died. Over the vault is a substantial table tomb, which 
ought to be kept in the highest state of repair. A visitor 
will readily find it in that city of the dead by the fol- 
lowing numbers, 25 E., 26 W., 26 N., 27S. The ground 
1, but is not, and I trust never will be, built upon, 
which would be a disgrace to the nation. An accurate 
view of the burial-ground and tomb is in my edition of 
Bunyan’s Whole Works. Several unsuccessful attempts 
have been male to raise a fitting monument to Bunyan’s 
memory. A very beautiful design has been recently is- 
sued by Mr. Papworth, the sculptor, in the hope of its being 


: } 
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placed in Trafalgar Square, by a general subscription 
throughout the country limite: d to ls. from each sub- 
scriber. His works, however, will ever be his innperish- 


able monument.—GrorGE Orror. bs 


Sir Horace Poole.—In the Clerical Guide, or 
Ecclesiastical Directory, 1817, the Rev. Sir Horace 
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Poole, Bart., is there returned as prebendary of 


Ipthorne, rector of Chailey, and rector of Wal- 
dron, in the diocese of Chichester. Can any 
reader of * , & Q.” give the genealogy of Sir 
Horace, the date of his death, place of burial ? 


«xe. A. M. 


The Rev. Sir Zorace is & misprint for the Rev. Si 





Henry P Bart., who died May 25, 1821, at the Hoo ks, 
near Lewes, Sussex, in his se venty-st venth year, wl - 
the baronetcy expired. Sir Henry was born Feb. 29 
1744-5, and succeeded to the title and estat pad 8, 
1804. Hi s family, which is very ancient, and the stem 

many eminent branches, took its surname from the 
lordship of Poole in Wirrall hundred in Cheshire, and 
was hor ne: with a baronetage 25th Oct. 1677. For 

ligree see Ormerod'’s Cheshire, ii, 235 


Had Bish yp Williams a Play perform l in his 
House on a Sunday Ma. J. Payne Cotuier, in 
his History of British Dramatic Poetry, il. 30., 
publishes from a MS. in the Library at Lambeth 
Palace the statement that the 
Night's Dream was privately performed on Sun- 
day, the 27th of September, 1631, in Bishop 
Williams’s house in London. The circumstance is 
mentioned by Dr. Peter Heylin in his Observa- 
tions on the Church History of Britain, p. 243., 
where it is said that the Bishop 


Midsummer's 


“caused a comedy to be acted before him at his house 
at Bugden, not on a Sunday in the after 
upon such a Sunday also on which he had public 
acred orders both to priests and deacons. An ie to > this 

edy he invited the Earl of Manchester, and divers of 
the neighbouring gentry.” 





I borrow this quotation from Ambrose Philips, 
who in his Zife of the Bishop (Camb. 1700) has 
nothing more to say in reply than to 











wonder how the circumstance, if tr came to be 
mitted by the author of formerly published} Life, 
who doubtless knew th hop’s private actions the best 
fa ‘ und who affirms that Lincoln 1 no mor 
in recreating himself with such diversions than he had 


seen that grave prelate Archbishop Bancroft do at Lam- 


beth."—P. 253. 

This is not even a faint denial; yet I should 
like to have farther evidence on the subject, and 
to see the passage in the previous Life, referred 
to by Phil ps Scotus. 

[The passage is too long for quotation, and is merely 
an ap locy for B shop Williams’s conduct: it occurs in 
Hacket’s Life of Archbish »p Williams, part ii. p. 37. It 
must be borne in mind that some of the Caroline divines, 
is stated by Fuller, “make the Sabbath to begin on 
Saturday night (* The evening and the morning were th 
first day,’) and others on the next day in the morning; 
both agreeing on the extent thereof for four-and-twenty 
hours.” (Church History, book xi. cent. xvii. sect. 33.) 
Hence the recreations allowed by the Book of Sports were 
hot to.commence until after what was then called Evening 





Praye tseorge Herbert, that beautiful model of a parish 
priest, informs us how he spent the evening of the Lord’s 
Day: : i iving read Divine Service twice fully, and 


preached in the morning, and catechized in the afternoon, 
he thinks he hath in some me isure, according to poor and 
frail mau, discharged the public duties of the congrega- 
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tion. The rest of the day he spends either in re - nciling 
neighbours that are at variance, or in visiting » sick, 
or in exhortations to some of his flock by — Ives, 
whom his sermons cannot, or do not reach. At night he 
thinks it a very fit time, both suitable to the joy of the 
day, and without hindrance to public duties, either to 
entertain some of his neighbours, or to be entertained of 
them, where he takes occasion to discourse of such things 
as are both profitable and pleasant, and to raise up their 
minds to apprehend God’s good blessing to our church 
and state; that order is kept in the one, and peace in the 
other, without disturbance, or interruption of public di- 


vine otlices.”"—.4 Priest to the Temple, chap. viii. 





Pliny’s Chapter on Gems and Precious Stones. 
—Can you kindly refer me to any work which 
gives the modern names and characters of the pre- 
cious stones or jewels enumerated in the works 
of Pliny or Isiodorus ? 

Glanville, in his curious work De Proprietatibus 
Rerum, makes frequent reference to Lapidario. 
Who or what is this authority? A man, or a 
book ? : A. B. R. 

We know of no work so likely to answer our cor- 

espondent’s purpose as Keferstein’s Polyglot Mineralogy 


( (Miners tlogia Polyglotta, 8vo. Halle, 1849.) This work gives 








not only the » classical names of precious stones, but the 

responding terms in a great variety of languages, 
Thus un Diamant (p. 7.) we have about fifty render- 
ings in rent tongues.—* In Lapidario” is a cons 











ventional mode of citing a work on gems supposed to have 
been written by Ev ix, King of Arabia, and addressed by 
him to Tiberius: “ Evax rex Arabum . Caio Tiberio 
privigno Augusti Lapidarium adscripsit (Marbodei 
De Gemmarum Formis, Colon. 1533. See a note by Pic- 
torius Villingius, pp. 9,10.) It appears, however, to be 
generally admitted by scholars, that the work which we 
have just cited, thous gh professedly based upon an earlier 
treatise by Evax, is the original produ tion of Marbo- 
deus himself. But on the other hand it is stated, that a 
manuscript work bearing the name of Evax, and entitled 
De Nominibus et Virtutibus Lapidum, does actually exist 
in th Re xlleian library. (.Vour. Bi ”y Gén, art. “ I vax.”) 
that all the passages cited as from Evax will 
be found in Marbodeus, whose work is in Latin hexa- 
meters. Cf. Warton’s History of English Poetry, ii. 157. 
310., edit, 1840. ] 

Public Sale of Library in 1810.— Can I be in- 
formed who was the “ Distinguished Collector” 
referred to in the following ?— 

“A Catalogue of Books in the various branches of 
Literature which lately formed the Library of a Distin- 
cuished Collector, and were sold by Auction by Mr. Jef- 

of Pall Mall; with their prices and purchase rs’ names, 
en ion, 1810,” darge 8vo. pp. 384. 

First day’s sale, April 26, * iy. to thirty-second 
day's sale, June 1. The Nos. of catalogue Tun 
from 1 to 4809, and the subjects in “contents” are 
arranged under forty-eight different heads. By a 

MS. note, the books appear to have been contained 
in “90 cases, each 3 cwt.” In the descriptions 
occur the names of such famous bookbinders as 
Roger Payne, Johnson, Montague, Walther, Weir, 
Jaumgarten, Padaloope, De Rome; and among 
the purchasers quite a galaxy of noblemen, gene 
tlemen, scholars, divines, philosophers, and biblio- 
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graphers of that period. The catalogue had been 
printed after the sale, and likely intended as a re- 
cord of this splendid and valuable collection. 
G. N. 

[ This is the Sale Catalogue of the library of the Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Heath, son of Benjamin Heath, Esq., Town 
Clerk of Exeter, and Commentator on the Greek Trage- 
dians, and on Shakspeare, who was the principal collector 
of the Heath library. He died Sept. 13, 1766. Benja- 
min Heath, Jun., his eldest son, was born Sept. 29, 1739, 


College, 








©. S., educated at Eton, admitted into King’s 
Cambridge, in 1758; became A.B. 1763; A.M. 1766; 
D.1D. 1783. After residing at King’s College three years, 


on his taking a fellowship, he was appointed an assistant 
master at Eton. In 1771 he succeeded Dr. Sumner as 
Head Master of Harrow School. In 1781 he was pre- 
sented by King’s College to the rectory of Walkerne in 
Hertfordshire. In 1784 he was elected Fellow of Eton 
College; on which event, in Easter, 1785, he vacated 
Harrow, having been Head Master fourteen years. He 
then retired to Walkerne, where he built a library, like 


Sir Thomas Bodley, in the shape of a T; the length of | 


it was 71 feet, the transverse part 50 feet, the width 15, | 


and the height about 124, forming a very handsome gal- 
lery, as full of books as it could hold. About the year 
1807, he was presented to the valuable rectory of Farn- 
ham Royal, Bucks. As old age and infirmities came on, 
he became comparatively indifferent to his library, in 
which formerly his pleasure consisted, and he thought it 
best to anticipate all trouble upon his decease, respecting 
the disposition of his books, by sending the greater part 
of them up to town for sale; and the produce of 90002. 
for the sale of 4809 articles, is alone a demonstration of 
the récherché character of the collection. “ Never,” says Dr. 
Dibdin, “ did the bibliomaniac’s eye alight upon ‘ sweeter 
copies,’ as the phrase is; and never did the bibliomania- 
cal barometer rise higher than at this sale! The most 
marked phrenzy characterised it. A copy of the editio 
princeps of Homer (by no means a first-rate one) brought 
and all the Aldine Classics produced such an elec- 
tricity of sensation, that buyers stuck at nothing to em- 
brace them!” Dr. Benjamin Heath died at his rectory 
at Walkerne, May 31, 1837, and was buried in the family 
vault at St. Leonard’s, Exeter. An excellent portrait of 
him will be found in Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
iii. 368., whence these particulars are mostly selected. 
The first edition of Heath’s Catalogue (without the prices ) 
contains a curious advertisement by Edward Jeffery, re- 
specting “a most delicate application by a Reverend 
Gentleman,” made through a bookseller, to obtain from 
it previous to the sale, Clarke’s Homer, 4to., the finest 
possible copy on large paper ; 
charming copy, on large paper; and Mattaire’s Corpus 
Poetarum, a fine tall copy, on large paper. 
was complied with, no money passed, but 602, or guineas, 
was most liberally allowed by the purchaser in modern 
books ”!) 


Richard Bernard was rector of Batcombe in 
Somersetshire, and author of 7’hesaurus Biblicus, 
sive Promptuarium Sacrum. He died 1641. Is 


O) « 
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Barnes’s Euripides, a | 


“ The request | 


anything farther known of him, his parentage, | 


education, &c. ? C. J. Roprnson. 


[Richard Bernard was born in 1566 or 1567, and was 
probably a native of Lincolnshire, as his first patrons 
were two ladies of the family of Wray of that county, both 
afterwards peeresses, namely, the Countess of Warwick, 
and Lady Darcy. They sent him to Cambridge, where 
he was of Christ College. In 1598, when he published 
his Terence in English, he was living at Epworth in the 
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; - 
isle of Axholm. On June 19, 1601, he was instituted to 


the vicarage of Worksop in Nottinghamshire, which he 
held twelve years. In 1612 or 1613 he was presented to 
the rectory of Batcombe, where he died in 1641, aged 
seventy-four. Although a Puritan he adhered to the 
unity of the church, as appears by his Dissuasion from the 
Way of Separation, 1605. He was the author of several 
works, but the one most frequently reprinted is The Isle 
of Man, or, the Legal Proceedings in Man-shire against 
Sin, first published in 1627. “This work,” says the Rey, 
A. Toplady, “in all probability suggested to John Bun- 
van the first idea of his Pilgrim's Progress and of his 
Holy War.’ Mr. Offor, however, in his Introduction to 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, will not allow that Bunyan made 
any use of this work. Vide Brooke’s Lives of the Puri- 
tons, i. 462, ed. 1813. Bernard’s portrait by Hollar ig 
prefixed to his Thesaurus Biblicus. | 





Replies. 
LAST WOLF IN SCOTLAND. 
(2™4 S. viii. 169. 296.) 

If Mr. Luorn has as yet failed to obtain an 
answer to his Query, as to what became of the 
animal sold at Mr. Dunovan’'s sale in 1818, as 
“the last wolf killed in Scotland, by Sir C. [E.] 
Cameron,” he has at least elicited the information 
communicated by Mr. Mactean respecting an- 
other claimant for the honour of having finally 
rid this island of that ferocious animal. Almost 
all our writers on the natural history of the wolf, 
following Pennant, state that the species became 
extinct in Scotland in 1680; the last having fallen 
in that year in the wilds of Lochaber by the hand 
of Sir Ewen (Evan) Cameron of Lochiel. Those 
who saw the portrait of that renowned chieftain 
and devoted partisan of the House of Stuart in 
the collection lately brought together at Aber- 
deen, on the occasion of the meeting of the British 
Association in that city, will readily believe that 
he would shrink from no encounter, be it with 
man or with beast. The evidence, however, is 
pretty strong in favour of the opinion that the 
real ultimus luporum Scoticorum was that killed 
by Mac Queen of “ Pall-a’Chrocain,” as narrated 
in the extract from The Lays of the Deer Forest. 
The late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his Account 
of the Moray Floods of August, 1829,—a work 
now become rather scarce —tells the same story; 
and as it may be interesting to some of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” to have his version of it, I shall sub- 
join it. The scene of the exploit, it may be re- 
marked, is in the parish of Moy and county of 
Inverness; and, though within the bounds of the 
ancient province of Moray, far beyond the present 
limits of the Forest of Tarnaway. The spelling 
of the proper names differs somewhat in the two 
extracts, but this is by no means difficult to ac- 
count for. Sir Thomas writes :— 

“Immediately within the pass (of Eanack), and on 
the right bank (of the Findhorn) stand the ruins of the 
interesting little mansion-house of Pollochock. Mac- 
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queen, the laird of this little property, is said to have been 
pearer seven than six feet high, proportionably built, and 
active as a roebuck. Though he was alive within half a 
century, it is said that in his youth he killed the last 
wolf that infested this district. The prevailing story is 
this: — 

«+A poor woman, crossing the mountains with two 
children, was assailed by the wolf, and her infants de- 
voured, and she escaped with difficulty to Moyhall. The 
chief of Mackintosh no sooner heard of the tragical fate 
of the babes, than, moved by pity and rage, he dispatched 
orders to all his clan and vassals, to assemble the next 
day at twelve o’clock to proceed in a body to destroy the 
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wolf. Pollochock was one of those vassals, and being | 
then in the vigour of youth, and possessed of gigantic | 


strength and determined courage, his appearance was 
eagerly looked for to take a lead in the enterprise. But 
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the beginning and end. One of these copies con- 
tained the highly interesting representation of 
“* Pope Alexander treading on the Neck of Fred- 
eric the Emperor,” at p.41. Some of the best 
copies known of Foxe do not contain this wood- 
cut, for being printed on a separate slip it has 
got loose, and been destroyed. See Catalogue of 
the Second Portion of the Extensive Collection of 
Valuable Books formed by the late Mr. William 
Pickering, p. 108. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, who notices the 
copy of the first edition of Foxe in the Public 
Library, Cambridge, in his Book Rarities, p.72., 


| says :— 


the hour came, and all were assembled except him to | 


whom they most trusted. Unwilling to go without him, 
the impatient chief fretted and fumed through the hall; 
till at length, about an hour after the appointed time, in 
stalked Pollochock, dressed in his full Highland attire: 
“1 am little used to wait thus for any man,” exclaimed 


the chafed chieftain, “and still less for thee, Pollochock, | 


especially when such game is afoot as we are boune 
(i.e. going) after!” “What sort o’ game are ye after, 
Mackintosh?” said Pollochock simply, and not quite 
understanding his allusion. “The wolf, Sir,” replied 
Mackintosh; “did not my messenger instruct you?” 
“Ou aye, that’s true,” answered Pollochock, with a good - 
humoured smile; “troth I had forgotten. But an that 
be a’,” continued he, groping among the ample folds of 
his plaid, “ there’s the wolf’s head!” Exclamations of 
astonishment and admiration burst from chief and clans- 
men, as he held out the grim and bloody head of the 
monster at arms-length, for the gratification of those who 
crowded around him. “As I came through the slochk 
(i.e. the ravine) by east the hill there,” said he, as if 
talking of some every-day occurrence, “I forgathered 
wi’ the beast. My long dog there turned him. I buckled 
wi’ him, and dirkit him, and syne whuttled his craig 
(i.e. cut his throat), and brought awa’ his countenance, 
for fear he might come alive again; for they are very 
precarious creatures.” “My noble Pollochock!” cried 
the chief in ecstacy; “the deed was worthy of thee! In 
memorial of thy hardihood, I here bestow upon thee 
Seannachan, to yield meal for thy good greyhound in all 
time coming.” ’ ” 

Sir Thomas also gives the traditionary account 
of the destruction of the last wolf in Braemoray, 
another district on the same river much lower 
down, and about fourteen miles from its mouth ; 
but for this event he does not venture to assign 
any date, though, considering the facilities which 
the valley of the Findhorn, the most grandly pic- 
turesque of the Scottish streams, still offers there 
as a lurking place for our fere natura, it is not 
probably more remote than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. J. M. C. 


Elgin. 





TUE EARLY EDITIONS OF FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
(2"¢ §, viii. 221. 271. 334.) 

The first edition of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments 
isa very rare book in a perfect state. ‘The late 
Mr. Pickering’s stock (sold after his decease) 
boasted four copies, all more or less imperfect at 


“ This edition may be said to contain the only legiti- 
mate text of the author, many original papers, and im- 
portant particulars being omitted or suppressed in the 
latter ones. Consult Scrivener, Apologia pro Ecclesia An- 
glicana, sive Actio in Scismaticos adversus Daleum, p. 107, 
1/8. Even in the last edition of 1684 (which promises to 
contain all the first edition, which the others want), some 
material alteration will be found at p. 1529., concerning 
John Careless and the prayer-book, and again at p. 1072. ; 
concerning John Hallyer, who suffered in Cambridge, as 
it is said behind Jesus College, dying with it in his bo- 
som, p. 1518.; also concerning Cranmer’s heart (at p. 
444.), which shows pretty clearly that Foxe did not be- 
lieve the story.” 


Dr. Dibdin, speaking of the editio princeps, in 
his Bibliomania (edit. 1842, p. 239.) says : — 


“The curious reader who wishes to become master of 
all the valuable, though somewhat loose information con- 


| tained in this renowned work — upon which Dr. Words- 


worth has pronounced rather a warm eulogium (£ccle- 
siastical Biography, vol. i. p. xix.) — should secure the 


first edition, as well as the latter one of 1641, or 1684; 


inasmuch as this first impression, of the date of 1563, is 
said by Hearne to be ‘omnium optima:’ see his Adami 
de Domerham, Hist. de Reb. gest. Glaston., vol. i. p. Xxii. 
I also learn from an original letter of Anstis, in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Nichols, that ‘ the late editions are 
not quite so full in some particulars, and that many 
things are left out about the Protector Seymour.” 

The late Mr. Thomas Rodd had, in his Cata- 
logue for 1839, a fine large paper copy of the first 
edition, but unfortunately imperfect at the begin- 
ning and end, for which he asked 5/. He had 
another copy in his Catalogue for 1840, “ the last 
leaf supplied by fac-simile,” the price of which is 
not named. 

In glancing over a few sale catalogues just at 
hand, I find that Heber possessed a beautiful copy 
of the 1570 edition, in the original binding; also 
the edition of 1576. Brand, the edition of 1583. 
The Duke of Sussex, the editions of 1596 and 
1684. J. Holmes, the edition of 1596. Pickering, 
besides the copies of the first edition already 
spoken of, the edition of 1610 (two copies) ; that 
of 1632 (two copies) ; and imperfect eopies of the 
editions of 1570 and 1590. Perry, the edition of 
1641. Dr. Bliss, an odd volume of the 1641 edi- 
tion. The Stowe Collection, the edition of 1684. 
Southey, the edition of 1684. 
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Thorpe, in his Catalogue for 1832, the 1610 
edition, marked 2/7. 12s. 6d. Harding and Lepard, 
in their Catalogue for 1829, a fine copy of the 
1632 edition, marked bl. 5s. Leslie, in his Cata- 
logue for 1833, the edition of 1641, marked 
4/. 14s. 6d.; and J. Bohn, in his Catalogue for 
1843, a copy of the same edition, marked 5/. 15s. 6d. 

I find, from some rough notes, made some years 
since when going through the various cathedral 
libraries, that I have several memoranda of tix 
various editions of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments 
preserved in these repositories, which may be of 
some use to your valued correspondent Mr. J. G. 
Nicnots. It does not pretend to be a complete 
list of all the copies preserved in our cathedral 
libraries, but only what I made notes of at the 
time. 

Edition of 1610. 

Edition of 1632. 
Cathedrals. 

Edition of 1641. 

Edition of 1684. 
Rochester Cathedrals. 

Perhaps some farther information as to the 
copies of Foxe contained in our cathedrals may 
be obtained from Mr. Beriah Botfield’s Notes on 
Cathedral Libraries, privately printed in 1849. 

I should add that a fine copy of the 1570 edi- 
tion is preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


Hereford Cathedral. 


Canterbury and Gloucester 


Lichfield Cathedral. 
Ely, Norwich, Exeter, and 


I have a good copy of the first vol., “ Newly 
recognised and inlarged by the Author, J. Foxe. 
1576.” 

This appears to be of the same edition as the 
Tabley House copy, called by Mr. Fodder the 
third. My copy, however, is complete, as far as 
the first volume is concerned, whereas that at 


Tabley House wants the title-page and part of 


the index. C, Le Poer Kennepy. 


St. Albans, 





ITALIAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 290.) 

The document given by ABRACADABRA is 
nearly connected with the history of the intro- 
duction of the Italian opera into England. The 
performance of Italian operas on the English 
stage was projected in 1667 by Thomas Killigrew, 
and the persons to whom the official document 
relates were amongst the intended performers. 
Pepys, in his Diary, gives the following particu- 
lars of Killigrew’s project and of these musi- 
cians : — 

“12th February, 1666-7. With my Lord Brouncker 
by coach to his house, there to hear some Italian musique ; 
and here we met Tom Killigrew, Sir Robert Murray, and 
the Italian Signor Baptista [ Draghi]}, who hath proposed 
a play in Italian for the opera, which T. Killigrew do in- 
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tend to have up; and here he did sing one of the acts. 
He himself is the poet as well as the musician, which js 
very much, and did sing the whole from the words with. 
out any musique prickt, and played all along upon a 
harpsicon most admirably, and the composition most 
excellent.” 

Pepys goes on to relate a conversation between 
himself and Killigrew, in the course of which the 
latter said : — 

“That he hath ever endeavoured in the late King’s 
time, and in this, to introduce good musique, but he 
never could do it, there never having been any musique 
here better than ballads. ... . That he hath gathered 
our Italians from several Courts in Christendome, to come 
to make a concert for the King, which he do give 200/, 
a year a-piece to: but badly paid. . . . He do intend to 
have some times of the year these operas to be performed 
is defeated in what 


at the two present theatres, since he 
and he tells 


he intended in Moorefields on purpose for it; 


| me plainly that the City audience was as good as the 


Baptista tells me 
who was 
of the 


Court, but now they are most gone 
that Giacomo Charissimi is still alive at Rome, 
master to Vinnecotio [Vincentio], who is 
Italians the King hath here, and the chief composer of 
them.” 

“14th February, 1666-7. To my Lord 
and there was Sir Robert Murray, a most € 
of reason and learning, and understands t 
musique, and every thing else I could discourse of, very 
Sir George Ent, D* Wren, 


Broun ker’s, 
sxcellent man 
he do trine of 





finely. Here come M* Hooke, 
and many others; and by and by, the musique, that is t 
say, Signior Vincentio, who is the master-cor r, and 


six more, whereof two eunuches, so tall, that Sir T. Harvy 
said well that he believes they do grow large as our oxer 
do, and one woman very well dressed and handsom 
enough, but would not be as Killigrew, wh 
brought the company in, did acquaint us. They sent tw 
harpsicons before; and by and by, after tuning them, 
they began; and I confess, very good musique they made; 
that is, the composition exceeding good, but yet not at all 
more pleasing to me than what | have heard in English 
by M™ Knipp, Captain Cooke, and others. Their just- 
ness in keeping time by practice much before any that 
we have, unless it be a good band of practised fiddlers,” 

Evelyn, in his Diary, under date 24th January, 
1666-7, acquaints us that he “ heard rare Italian 
voices, two eunuchs and one woman, in his Ma- 


kissed, 


| jesty’s green chamber, next his cabinet.” 


| 


One at least of these performers, Signor Bar- 
tholomeo, who was a harpsichord player, appears 
to have continued in England for several years. 
Evelyn mentions having heard him play in No- 
vember, 1679; and, on 7th February, 1682, re- 
cords that his daughter Mary became the Italian's 
pupil. 

Notwithstanding Killigrew’s efforts, no Italian 
opera would seem to have been publicly per- 
formed in this country until 1674, on 5th January, 
in which year Evelyn writes that he “saw an Italian 
opera in music, the first that had been in England 
of this kind.” : 

With reference to Apracapapra’s other in- 
quiry, I beg to inform him that an Italian opera 
company formerly consisted of one or two female 
soprani, called respectively “prima e seconda 
donna,” or “first and second woman,” or, where 
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there was only one, as in the case he gives, simply | 


“Ja donna,” or “the woman ;” one or two male 
soprani (or eunuchs), known as “ primo e secondo 
uomo,” or “first and second man;” a cuntralto, 
sometimes a female, at others an eunuch, the 
virile alto voice having been rarely, if ever, em- 
ployed for the opera; a tenor, and a bass. The 
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eunuchs were, for a lengthened space of time, the | 


most important personages connected with the 


Italian opera, all the principal male characters | 


being assigned to them. The names of some of 
the chief of these gentlemen are, doubtless, fami- 
liar to most readers, musical or otherwise —those 
of Nicolini and Valentini, celebrated in The Spec- 
tatur, and the subjects of the epigrams of the wits 
of the day; of Farinelli, whose singing is said to 
have cured the melancholy of Philip V. of Spain ; 
of Senesino, known by his contest with Handel ; 
and of Velluti, whose appearance in London is 
within the recollection of many; hardly need re- 
calling to memory. The second eunuch, men- 
tioned by Pepys and Evelyn, was in all probability 
the contralto of the official document. <A poet, 
whose business was to furnish the composers with 
dramas, was always, and in Italy I believe still is, 
attached to an operatic company. W. H. Husk. 


EFFORD. 
(24 §. viii, 206. 255.) 

“ Wainsford” is no more “ waggon-ford,” than 
Efford is “ horse-ford The first syllable in 
Wainsford more probably refers to the name of 
the owner, or may be from Dan. vand, ‘“* water.” 
There is Wansford, a parish in liberty of Peter- 
bro’, co. Northampton ; and Wansford in parish 
of Nafferton, co. York; and Wainfleet on a creek, 
co. Lincoln, said to be the ancient 
and to derive its name from Brit. iain on, i. e. 
iiain avon, “the marshy river.” Ealand, igland, 
is water-land, i. ce. “land surrounded by water,” 
and the first syllable ea, ig, like the Scand. aa, is 
probably corrupted from Goth. ahwa, from L. 
aqua, a word having its root in the Sanskrit. 
Efford might be derived from ea-ford, were it not 
that it was anciently written Einforde and Eni- 


” 


Vainona, 


“the old ford.” 

Axford is not “ Oaks-ford,” but the “ford of the 
river Ax,” lite rally the “ ford of the water ; ” like 
Oxford, Ashford, and Uxbridge, which are not 
the “ford of oxen,” the “ ash-ford,” the “ bridge 
of oxen,” but the “ford of the Ox and Ash,” 
the “ bridge of the Ux,” literally the “ ford of and 
the bridge over the water.” (The ancient Brit. 
word fordd is supposed to have been used in a more 
extended sense than the A.-S. word, and to have 
denoted “a road o1 passage whether over a stream 


or dry land.”) The vocables Ax, Ex, Ox, Ux, Wox, 
| 


Jorde, which are probably from Brit. hen-furdd, | 
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Yax, Yor, Ash, Ouse, Oise, Ouche, Os, Us, Use, Ese, 
Wis, Esk, Usk, Isis, Itz, Wisk, Brit. isc, are merely 
different orthographies of the same word, and may 
be traced to the Gael. uisg, uisge (Ir. uisge, uise, 
W. wysg, Corn. and Armor. isge, Belg. esck, asch), 
“water,” which Gael. root is found in some form 
or other in upwards of 1000 local names in Eu- 
rope. Again, Shawford is just as likely to mean 
the “ford of the water” as the “ford of the wood;” 
from Brit. ys-aw, “the water.” Conf. Pontoise, 
Yazham, Varley, Yorford, Oxley, Osburn, ( Ouse- 
burn), Wisbeach (Ouse -beach), Tees (i. e. Yt-ese, 
“the water”), the same word as Adige (G. Etsch), 
both having been formerly called the Athesi 

Sesia (Ys-ese), and Ticino, properly the Tessin, 
from Yt-ese-an (an, a river). There is also a river 
called the Tesina, on the other side of the Adige 
(not yet crossed by the French), which rises in Le 
Sette Commune, and flows near Vicenza. The 
Welsh call Oxford both the “ ford of oxen,” and 
the “ford of the Ouse or water.” (Rydychen, 
Rhydwy sg.) R. S. Cuarnock. 


“This worthy knight (John Arundel) was forewarned 


(by what Calker 1 wot not) that he should be slain on 
the sands. This made him to shun his h it Efford 

lias Ebbing-ford) as too maritime, and remove himself 
to Trerice, his more inland habitation in this county, but 
he found it true ‘ Fata viam invenient;’ for being this 
vear sheriff and the Earl of Oxford surprising Mount 
Michael (for the house of Lancaster), he was concerned 


mmand from the king, to endeavour 
f, ana lost his life in a skirmish on the 
sands thereabouts. Thus it is just with Heaven to punish 
men’s curiosity in inquiring after, credulity in believing 
of, and cowardice in fearing at, such prognostic 
Fuller's Worthies of Cornwall. 


by his office and « 
the reducing there 


itions.” — 


E. HA. 


SEVEN DATES 
(2"¢ S. viii. 309.) 

I hope the following replies may supply G. W. 
S. P.’s vacancies : — 

March 8, 1701, King William III. died at 
Kensington ; 1803, the Duke of Bridgewater, 
the father of canal navigation, died. 

March 12, a.p. 365, Belisarius died. 

——— 17, 1715, Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, died; 1828, Sir J. E. Smith, the emi- 
nent botanist, died. 

April 6, 1807, Lalande, the astronomer, died. 

——, 1590, Sir Francis Walsingham died. 

———, 1695, Dr. Busby, Master of Westmin- 
ster school, died. 

July 1, 1312, Piers Gaveston died at Warwick. 
1690, Duke of Schomberg killed at the 
battle of the Boyne. 

July 1, 1818, Sir Thomas Bernard, author of 
Spurinna, founder of the British Institution for 
the Cultivation of the Fine Arts, died. 


WANTED. 
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October 6, 1285, Phillip III., called the Bold, 


King of France, died. 


November 26, 1504, Isabella of Spain, patron of 


Columbus, died. 

November 26, 1703, Kidder, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, a learned Oriental scholar and eminent 
prelate, with his wife, buried in the ruins of the 
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episcopal chapel at Wells in the great storm of | 


that year. Janes ELMes. 


Blackheath. 





I send the following list of births to fill up 
some of G. W. S. P.’s vacant dates : — 

March 12, Bishop Berkeley, born 1684. 

April 6, Andrew Dacier, born 1651. 

October 6, Louis Philippe, born 1773. 

November 26, Cowper, born 1731. 

—_——_—,, Earl of Chatham, born 1708. 

Georce Buresss. 
18. Lincoln Street, Mile End Road. 


Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards 
of Norwich; born July 1, 1574; died Sept. 8, 
1656, wt. 82. 

Frederick VIII. King of Denmark, born Octo- 
ber 6, 1808 (present sovereign). 

Fred Jean Joseph Cilestin de Schwarzenberg, 
born at Vienna, April 6, 1809, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Prague. 

Joseph Othmar Rauscher, born at Vienna, Oc- 
tober 6, 1797, now Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna. 

I shall be able in a few days to answer the other 
«juestions. W. B. G. 


Permit me to cast one stone on G. W. S. P.’s 
cairn, by enabling him to fill up one of the va- 
cant dates with the birth of the famous Scottish 
divine, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, on March 17th, 
1780. D.S. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 

Judge's Black Cap (2"* §. viii. 130. 193. 238.) 
— The Query of your correspondent W. O. W., 
as to the origin of the English custom of a judge 
putting on a black cap when he passes sentence 
of death, has not yet received an answer. 

Covering the head was a sign of grief and 
mourning, not only among the Hebrews, but also 
among the Greeks: see Odyssey, viii. 85.; Eurip. 
Hec., 405. ; Orest. 42. 280.; Suppl. 122. Among 
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motives, and partly in the convenience of the 
executioner. Grimm, D. R. A. (p. 684.), re- 


marks that this custom obtains in several kinds of 


capital execution. It is well known that soldiers 
who are shot under the sentence of a court mar- 
tial have their eyes bandaged. 

The use of the black cap by the judge, in pass- 
ing sentence, is purely symbolical. It seems pe- 
culiar to England; but the date of its introdue- 
tion has not yet been traced. L, 


Stamford Hill (2™ §. viii. 158.)—Zdem sonans 
is not always a safe guide, still less similiter sonans, 
The places called Sandford Street, &c., in the 
neighbourhood, are so named from the proprietors 
of the land; an old family who have been gene- 
rous benefactors to the charities of the parish, 
Long before their time Stamford Hill was so 
called in the survey of the manor, 4th Edward 
VI, 1549; in an indenture of lease from ‘Thomas, 
Earl of Cleveland, 28th Aug. 1638 ; and also in 
the Survey of the Parliamentary Sequestrations, 
1652. It is said to have been originally called 
Stanford Hill, from stan (Ang.-S.), a stone, or 
paved ford (vadum stratum), which existed here 
before the bridge was built over the Hackney 


Brook. A. A. 


Do Tlorses tremble when they see a Came l (a= S, 
viii. 354.) — Herodotus (i. 80.; vii. 87.) refers to 
this fear when he says that the horse cannot bear 
(avéxera) either the sight or the smell of a camel. 
He has a like dread of the elephant, on whieh 
some very interesting particulars are supplied in 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s last work on Ceylon. 
Familiarity with these animals, however, soon 
subdues this natural shyness in the horse. (Lar- 
cher’s Herod., n. vii. 87.) T. J. Buckroy. 

Lichfield. 

Original of the Faust Legends (2™ §. viii. 87. 
191.)—See Howitt’s Ennemoser, vol. ii. p. 142. 
For the legend of St. Theophilus, Ennemoser re- 


| fers to the Acta SS., 4th Feb.; also to Semler 


the Romans it was an established custom for a | 


person who performed a sacrifice to cover the 
head: see Virg. 4in., iii. 404-9.; Serv. AZn., ii. 
166., iii. 407.; Victor de Orig. Gent. Rom., 12. ; 
Plut. Quest. Rom., 10. 

The covering of the head as a part of the cere- 
mony of execution by hanging, according to the 
story of Horatius in Livy (i. 26.), must be con- 


sidered as a custom originating partly in humane 


and Horst. Er RIonNaca. 


Liberavi animam meam (2™ §, viii, 108. 157.)— 
Although this expression has been both well dis- 
cussed and amply illustrated in your columns, 
the exact words, as occurring in any work of au- 
thority, have not yet been produced ; and this was 
the original subject of inquiry (p. 109.). They 
are, however, used by S. Bernard ; to whose writ- 
ings one of your correspondents refers, as pro- 
bably containing the similar terms, “ Dixi: et 
salvavi animam meam.” ‘The words now in ques- 
tion, “liberavi animam meam,” occur in S. Ber- 
nard’s letter to the Abbé Suger (Sugerius Ab- 
bas), wherein the saint strenuously dissuades that 
powerful ecclesiastic from a course which he was 
bent upon pursuing, but which Bernard deemed 
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— 


sinful. The letter ends thus : — “ Liberavi ani- 
mam meam: liberet et vestram Deus 3 labiis ini- 

quis et & lingua dolosa.” — Ep. ccclxxi. 
Tuomas Boys. 
Duchess of Marlborough (2™ S. viii. p. 330.) — 
Mr. Weir's Account of Lincolushire, vol. i. (all 
that was published, and to which I referred re- 
specting the Duchess of Marlborough,) was pub- 
lished in 1828; and Allen's History of Lincolnshire 
(vol. ii.) was published in 1834—siz years after- 
wards. Consequently, although the editor of “ N. 
& Q.” says that “ Mr. Weir's authority is no doubt 
Allen's History,” I must beg leave to have con- 
siderable doubts upon the subject; Allen makes 
references, in fact, in his first volume, which was 
published in 1830, to Weir's Lincolnshire, proving 
that Mr. Weir was Allen's authority, and not the 
reverse. Allen was not very particular in giving 
his authorities, or delicate in his unacknowledged 
appropriation of: the labours of other people : since 
many pages of his book were taken without any 
notice whatever from my Collections for the His- 

tory of Boston, published in 1820. 
Pisuey Tuomrson. 
Stoke Newington, 


Thomas Maude (2° §. viii. 291.)— Mr. Thomas 
Maude was a friend of Grose, the author of The 
History of Antiquities, and is alluded to by Grose 
in the history. He was a friend also of Paley, 
who frequently visited him at Bolton Hall. It 
has been said that Mr. Maude and his patron and 
friend the Duke of Bolton are described in one 
of Smollett’s novels. Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” supply any information on this latter 
point ? M. 4. 


The Wren Song (2™ S. viii. 253.) — A story is 
current in Ireland, that a wren hopping on a 
drum at an outpost of King William III.’s army 
aroused a drowsy sentinel, and so saved a sur- 
prise by King James; hence the dislike of the 
peasantry to the cause (the innocent wren), a 
feeling carried down to the present day, and 
evinced in wren processions, &c. 





| Library of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 


F. R. S., Bibl. Aul. Regis. | 


Dublin. 


Jacob Chaloner Gg S. viii. 323.) is probably 
identical with James Chaloner, sometime of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and afterwards of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in which University he gra- 
duated B. A. 1619-20, M. A. 1623. He was one 
of the judges of King Charles I., a noted anti- 
quary, and author of A Short Treatise of the Isle 
of Man. Ue committed suicide in 1660. See 
Wood's Athen. Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 502, 503. 


C. H. & Tnuomrson Coorer. | 


Cambridge. 


Vulgates of 1482—4 (2™ §. viii. 257.) — Your 


correspondent HH, B. will find the edition of the 


Vulgate to which he alludes as being so rare that 
he can find no copy mentioned in any catalogue, 
described in Pettigrew's Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 
vol. i. part m. pp. 337, 338. A previous edition 
by the same printer, Magnus de Herbort of Sel- 
genstadt, Venet. 1483, is particularly described, 
pp- 335—337 in folio, 2 vols. These editions are 
formed upon the Fontibus ex Grecis, &e. An 
edition in folio and an edition in 4to. were in the 


0. C. 


Carriage Boot (2™ S., viii. 238. 317.) —I sug- 
gest two etymological solutions. The first is, that 
the word comes from the Fr. boite, a box ; which 
a carriage-boot effectually is; and in both lan- 
guages the words admit of a variety of significa- 
tions. What tends remarkably to confirm this 
view is the fact that, in the present parlance, the 
coachman’s seat is ‘‘on the box ;” that is, on or 
over the front boot, dotte, or box. 

The second is, that boot means boat, possibly 
from some resemblance in form when first intro- 
duced ; or from being attached to the sides of the 


| carriage like boats to a ship, “ having then a boot 


on each side,” according to the quotation adduced 
by the Rev. Francis Trench. In fact, our present 
word boot was in the fifteenth century pronounced 
and written bote; and boat was then pronounced 
and written boot. This is evident from the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Boor, Navicula, scapha, simba (sic). 

Bore, for a mannys legge, Bota, ocrea.” 

We see here that the English for navicula was 
“boot.” Of course, the spelling at that period 
was not in a fixed state; but in this instance the 
above quotation is quite sufficient to indicate the 
difference of the pronunciation of the two words. 
*“ Navicula” was not confined to a vessel intended 
to float on the water. It signified, for instance, 
the vessel which contained the incense used in the 
church (Dueange) ; and even to this day the same 
vessel is in English called a “boat.” One or other 
of these solutions is, I think, the right one. “ Utrum 
horum mavis accipe.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court, Bristol. 


Hammer Cloth (2° S. viii. 381.) — There can, 
I think, be little doubt as to hammock-cloth being 
the etymologically correct word. 

The seat to which this is the covering, consists 
of straps or webbing stretched between two 
crutches, as a sailor's hammock is suspended ; and 
for a like reason, viz. to ease the motion. In my 
own early days few driving-seats were on springs, 
and this hammock or cradle was a great relief 
from the jar — particularly on the bad pavement 
then common. Coachmen used, for the same 
reason, to have a strip of cork nailed on their 
footboard. 

Hammers, wrenches, spare bolts, &c., were car- 
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ied in a budget s/ung somewhere under the car- | T* New Lavaren, on Iw p Systex or rooxomy, by A, 
ri WwW alker. 18 

riage. A hammock-cloth seat never has any ty 

receptacle for tools, J. P. Onve. 


. OF 


Bulse (2° §S. viii. 327.)— From the context, 
“ whether a bulse or only a few sparks of a dia- | Tur Wons ser pr. Either the, edition, Tonion, 1643-49, 
mond,” it would appear to be the da/ass ruby, or Wcaitansen. Wis Seik neceeoele , folio, with’ Life by 
carbuncle, dalascio in Italian, dbalas in German, Want 
and rubis balais in French. But where else is 
Boswell’s form, “bulse,” to be met with? H. W. 
“The Nizam of the Deccan sent a Bulse of diamonds, Natices to 
sealed up, to Bengal, to Mr. Hastings, for the purpose of ~ th ites ’ ” ‘ n Book 
his presenting them to th King on his arrival Sel ' ; , 7 
land. Mr. Hastings had sailed for England before the A - " age S ic Re i Ash- 
liamonds arrived in Calcutta rhey re therefore en- , . 
trusted to the care of Captain Church, of the 102d regi- 
! ok his passage home in the Hinchinbrook ; 
» fame of these diamonds, and of their immense value, 
d ind when the Hinchinbrook went 
i gal river, a Lascar took advantage of the Antu er. J red t tions of Lewis's Topog, 
ision, broke open the trunks of Captain Church, and ~ Mang a. nla ~ Valmest . Pincha 
) ssession of ‘the Bulse. It was, however, rescued 
from him before he had broken the seals, and was re- é ‘ Ke. ~0 of 
turned to Mr. Crofts, the agent of Mr. Johnstone, who is t Manual of Heraldry, pp. 161-177. ferensté 
lent at the Court of the Nizam. Mr. Crofts sent the | ‘ “ tons. 
nds to England by one of the late ships, addressed o- * No = nde Q — is gy at noon on Friday, and is alee 
care of Mr. Blair, of Portland Place, who is the | ‘Sty “Wanthe forumuded strect free the Pubhihone Sranree Con 
er-in-law of Mr. Johnstone. Mr. Blair handed them | vearly Lvoex) w lis. 4d., which » he b thee Order ta 
+. Hastings—Mr. Hastings entrusted them to Major | “7 Gower canta, Seas menfl moeey Fibs mpl women | E.C.; to whom 
Major Scott delivered them to Lord Sydney—and 
vdney presented them to the King.” The 


x. 176.) adds.as a note, “A bale of diamonds | = NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Hl 1 of Sun‘er-€o mn i 
FOR 
"e : . : _| LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
W ebster s‘ Bursr, a certain quantity GENEALOGISTS, ETC. 
liamonds. Wraraill. l India. | Might it not be Pri F 1 1 
° . s ce 4 mped ; or 5d. stampe 

lerived from the Portugu se bélsa,a purse, pour h, rice 4d, r . stamped. 

bag ? R. S. Cuarnock, ; : , 
4S ; . Conrents or No. 201.—November 5rn. 
Ashton (2"* S. viii. 336.) — Abdias Ash- aoe on oN ond dg ly rt ral Wolf — nebeo, bade 
vas a donor to e br , st. elo *s Col. H : r d i ‘Lenne] Problem ig 
t was a don to the library of St. John's Col ve , sreek. a Tom 
lege, Cambridge; and in several of the volumes "etticoats and t Dean Nowell, and Impo 
: DSB ane » fe maak . » keatdin aaeree t ntr » by John G Is. 
in that library there is past l on the inside cover Worwne callie “ nt Will 
a printed label, of which the following is a copy : fatisties of Letters V tema An an- 
Ashten SS heo clesiw de Mid- ) LIES t nily, by dueries as to 
I tor, et hujus olim Col- 4 

n pio hoc non : I Tyddeltor l r : — Unburied 

rium) ad hune, et 1 - ‘ J 

vit marcas anno 1633. s of Ha 
J. J. Howarp. dorairs w SWERS! re ! rrars — Hammer- 
clot Fishwick — Scavenger John Baptist Jackson— 
unto 

Titles conferred by Oli- 
the richt Date of the 
Francis Burzersdicius, 


; » the He . by 1 0 
Miscellaneous, t J.E.B hyor org* : Herbert and Theocritus — Oliver St. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES Lies ro Maxon Qvenins :—§ Is of Oficers who rerished in Af 


; f Stirlis en Foot— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. . . a . etn, & 
Notes on Bool , 
Partic ulare of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
t gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose namesand ad- | 
esses are given for that pur} | A few Setsof NOTES AND QUERIES: 
cve R 1 t iT " First Series, 12 vols. cloth, bds., price 6/. 6s. 
rs prima. Second Series, Vols. I. to VII., 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth ; and 
M . Si s, 5. Mount Strect General Index to First Series, price 5s. cloth, bds. may still be had. 








